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Foreword 



IN presenting the series of original sketches and the accompanying 
descriptive monographs, which at regular intervals appeared in 
The American Architect^ it will not be necessary to comment 
further on their artistic excellence or the high reputation of the artist 
who sketched these many examples of early American architecture. 

Heretofore there have never been adequately shown or grouped 
in one volume, the many buildings and details, historically interesting 
and architecturally good, that are to be found in the Colonial towns 
adjacent to the Eastern cities in the United States. A rather indif- 
ferent and poorly executed lot of postcards, illustrating some of these 
buildings, but lacking any description, issued by various communities, 
represents all that has been published of many of the subjects shown. 

It was with the two-fold purpose of dignifying the work of the 
early builder-architects and furnishing the best possible examples of 
pencil rendering, that the publishers of The American Architect 
set about the preparation of the present series. Since the advent of 
the hand camera too little attention has been given by architects and 
draftsmen to sketching in the field. It is believed the sketches shown 
in this collection constitute an eloquent appeal for a revival of interest 
in this phase of architectural education. 



MONOGRAPHS DESCRIPTIVE OF 
A SERIES OF SKETCHES BY OTTO R. EGGERS OF EARLY AMERICAN 

ARCHITECTURE 



ST. PAUL'S CHAPEL, NEW YOEK 
McBean^ Architect 

WHEN, in 1764, this venerable chapel of 
Trinity Parish was begun, it was placed 
to face the river whose banks at that time were 
many hundred feet nearer to the church than 
they are today. Its eastern end was close to what 
is now known as Broadway and owing to the pedi- 
mented portico that adorns it, is often mistakenly 
believed to be the front of the church. 

One McBean was the architect. It is gleaned 
from the records of the church that, owing to slow 
means of transportation of material and a scarcity 
of competent labor, this chapel was three years 
under construction. It has been claimed that Mcf 
Bean was at one time a pupil of Gibbs of London 
and this claim is bolstered by the fact that this 
church strongly resembles St. Martin's-in-the-Field 
in London, which was designed by Gibbs. The fact 
remains that "old St. Paul's," as it is affectionately 
called by New Yorkers, is one of the most satis- 
factory examples of our extant Colonial ecclesias- 
tical architecture. It stands in the center of its 
churchyard on the block bounded by Vesey, Fulton, 
Broadway and Church streets and is today, as for 
more than a century past, a spot hallowed by every 
association, religious and civic, that is part of the 
heritage of every New Yorker. Its interior pre- 
serves all of the aspects of its English origin even 
to the three ostrich plumes (the crest of the Prince 
of Wales) that surmount the canopy over the altar. 
Here Washington came after his inauguration- as 
President of the United States to attend the 
solemn service that formed a part of his inaugura- 
tion ceremony. The pew in which he sat has been 
kept exactly as it was at that time. 

One may judge the influence of the quiet digni- 
ty of this church if on any noonday he will visit 
it. Either within the dimly lighted interior, or 
the steps, of its front or western entrance, or 
along the pleasant paths of the graveyard, there 
will be seen many office workers in the neighbor- 
hood. Here they daily seek for an all too brief 
spell the quietness and rest that such a -sanctuary 
will afford. 

On the wall of the eastern or Broadway end of 
the church there is a wall monument placed there 
as a record to the memory of General Eiehard 
Montgomery who lies buried in the churchyard. 



DOOEWAY OF A HOUSE ON WASHING- 
TON SQUAEE NOETH, NEW YOEK 

ONE of the most interesting periods of the 
architectural development of New York City 
is that called by architectural writers as of the 
Greek Eevival. Men of large means and of much 
culture who located their homes in the then aris- 
tocratic Washington Square section, which in- 
cluded lower Fifth avenue, readily availed of the 
suggestion that their houses be designed after these 
classic and refined motives. The portico illus- 
trated is of the house standing on the northwest 
corner of Fifth avenue and Washington Square 
North and is typical of the majority of the houses 
in its neighborhood. Mr. Eggers has with charac- 
teristic skill retained in his sketch all the beauty 
of proportion and classical adaptation of this en- 
trance detail. Of the various well known archi- 
tects that lived and worked during the early * 
thirties, Eobert Mills is on good authority be- 
lieved to be the man who first designed in the 
style now known as "the Greek Eevival." The 
late Montgomery Schuyler, in a series of articles 
contributed to The Amebican Abghitect in 
1910 expressed the conviction that it was largely 
through the examples of Eobert Mills that this 
dignified method of architectural expression found 
favor not. only in the domestic architecture of all 
of our then large cities, but was also plainly 
shown in all of the important work on which M411s 
was engaged. 

Undoubtedly good architecture is influential in 
setting a good example wherever it is successfully 
grouped. In spite of the many vicissitudes 
through which the Washington Square section has 
passed, the northern boundary of the "Square" 
yet presents a quiet dignity, a staid respectability, 
even though its neighboring boundaries on the 
south and east and west have long since lost all 
architectural coherence. The well appointed 
phaeton with two liveried men on the box no 
longer waits in front of these houses. Where once 
the future aristocrats played in the Square under 
the watchfiil eye of nurses and grooms, the "Vil- 
lagers" congregate under the shadows of the Wash- 
ington Arch or overspread the walks and lawns 
to listen to the musie of the city band. And these 
stately old houses, closely shuttered, sit in all 
their isolation of a past splendor calmly awaiting 
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the day when the wreckers for speculative build- 
ing interests will fall upon them and raze them 
to the ground. 



EAKLY HOME OF COLONEL VAN 

VEEDENBUEGH, NO. 7 STATE 

STEEET, NEW YOEK 

'' I ""HIS fine example of architecture in New 
-■- York was erected about the year 1800. It 
was then considered one of the best mansions -of 
the locality. It fronts on Bowling Green, and 
stands today as it did then, an example of the 
quiet dignity of well considered design. And, 
while the rapid march of time has served entirely 
to change the character of the buildings which sur- 
round, this house, there are yet unspoiled those 
elements of architectural excellence that are so 
well accented by Mr. Eggers' pencil. 

Today the house stands well, back from the Bat- 
tery wall, as between it and the bay lies the 
broad expanse of Battery Park, and to the west- 
ward, the Bowling Green. At the time of its 
erection, this house stood almost at the water's 
edge. Shackleton in the "Book of New York," 
relates: "When Colonel Van Vredenburgh, who 
had served in the Eevolution, moved away in 1804, 
he loaded his furniture into a boat at his front 
door, and then he and his family started on their 
journey up the Hudson to a new home in the 
Mohawk Valley." This is interesting as show- 
ing the very radical changes of a century in the 
topography of lower Manhattan Island. 

No record has been discovered as to the naine 
of the architect. 

At present the building is occupied by the Mis- 
sion of Our Lady of the Eosary. This occupancy 
is perhaps the reason that has saved this building 
until today from a fate similar to other fine struc- 
tures that at one time graced the neighborhood. 



LOOKING ALONG THE SOUTHEEN 

FACADE OF THE CITY HALL 

IN NEW YOEK 

John MacOomb., Architect 

CONCEDEDLY one of the best extant ex- 
amples of early architecture in America, the 
City Hall in New York maintains in spite of 
towering neighbors the distinction that has ever 
rightfully belonged to it. When John MacOomb 
set about the design and erection of the City Hall 
he perfected a set of drawings that were then, and 
remain today, examples of the most excellent ar- 
tistic skill. Slowly this building grew to its pres- 



ent proportions until finally in 1804 it was com- 
pleted. 

It is significant of the honesty and integrity of 
those days, that the Council of the City, strong in 
the belief that the area north of the City Hall 
would not become important and desiring to rid 
the taxpayers of an unnecessary burden, decided 
as a means of economy to make the northern 
fagade of brownstone. This splendid buildiitg 
fortunately has been able to withstand the mis- 
directed efforts of city governments. Many so- 
called improvements have been carried forward 
under different administrations. 

About twelve years ago there was accidentally 
discovered in an old chest in the rooms of the His- 
torical Society, all of MacComb's original draw- 
ings. With these invaluable guides and due to 
the generosity of Mrs. Eussell Sage and -the city 
administration's concerted action, Mr. Grosvenor 
Atterbury has been enabled to restore the interior 
to its original condition. The Mayor's ofiice, the 
Governor's room and the Council Chamber may 
now be viewed in almost exactly the same archi- 
tectural state that marked the original interiors. 

The exterior is practically unchanged with per- 
haps the exception of the cupola. This feature 
has beeii twice destroyed by fire. As at present 
restored by Mr. Atterbury, it is entirely fire-re- 
sisting and in design follows exactly along the 
major lines as shown in a series of tentative 
sketches made by MacComb. • 



POETICO OF ST. JOHN'S CHAPEL, 
VAEICK STEEET, NEW YOEK 

NEW YOEK'S growth is glacier-like^ in its 
movement. Slow, but irresistible." What- 
ever obstructs its progress is swept aside or over 
ridden. Dignified St. John's has shared the fate 
of many another of our venerable and venerated 
structures. The extension of Seventh avenue and 
the building of the subway caused the passing 
of this church. 

A chapel of Trinity Parish and while not as old 
as St. Paul's, having been built about 1807, it 
was none the less a structure that all New Yorkers 
regarded with great respect and many with the 
attachment of actual association. 

The master builders, which in those days was 
equivalent to being the architects, were T. 0. Tay- 
lor, Henry Hedley, Daniel Domanick and Isaac 
McComb. The original location of this church 
was one of the most attractive in New York. It 
stood on the easterly side of St. John's Park whose 
embowered walks were a favorite recreative spot 
for the well-to-do residents of the neighborhood. 
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In the early 70's the New York Central Kail- 
road secured this park for a downtown freight 
terminal. This unfortunate occurrence not only 
changed the character of the residential section 
nearby, but the inflvxence of so undesirable a loca- 
tion was felt for many blocks in every direction. 
What had been a neighborhood of aristocratic 
dwellings was reduced to a slovenly purlieu of 
ramshackle buildings. 

St. John's was deserted, and its services be- 
came thosie of a strictly mission chapel. At last as 
a church it has ceased to exist. Those who vener- 
ate the traditions of New York could calmly 
watch its passing. The building was too good to 
have sunk to so low an estate and it was better 
that it should be razed. The memory of its grace- 
ful spire, its resonant bells and the shade of the 
portico, showu in Mr. Eggers' admirable sketch 
is 1^ many, a reminiscence fraught with deep 
satisfaction and quiet contentment. 



EASTEKN PORTICO, ST. PAUL'S 
CHAPEL, NEW YORK 

McBean, Architect 

THE view presented is one looking along 
Broadway from a point where Eulton Street 
crosses. 

The fine architectural expression of this church 
may here be studied more in detail. The columns 
of this portico stand as will be seen, at the very 
edge of the sidewalk line. Here six days in every 
week hundreds of thousands of people pass, biit 
neither the roar of traffic nor the restlessness of 
the city's populace can destroy the calm of this 
enclosure. 

On every Sunday, as for a century past, the re- 
ligious services call to this chapel people whose 
families for generations have worshipped at its 
altar and whose ancestors lie buried in its church- 
yard, while daily, in its interior, hallowed by 
many momentous observances devoiit workers of 
the neighborhood find a restful spot for quiet 
meditation. 



DETAIL OF HOUSE ON WASHINGTON 
SQUARE NORTH, NEW YORK 

THIS interesting detail of a house on Wash- 
ington Square North, in New York, is pen- 
dant to a view of the portico of the same building 
illustrated and described in another plate. This 
Ionic detail is the porch at the rear with a glimpse 
of the house and iron balcony and fence. The 
view is looking north along Fifth avenue. The 
trellis is evidently of later placing but having 
been well designed adds to the generally good 
effect. 



The house, standing at the southmost edge of 
Greenwich Village, shows an example of the hand 
wrought iron that was so extensively used in that 
section in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Every well considered element of good design was 
lavished on the railings, porch rails and balconies 
of these houses. Unfortunately much of this good 
iron work has disappeared, but there are yet ex- 
tant, if one seeks them out, many examples to 
prove how carefully the architects of those days 
designed every detail that formed a part of their 
buildings. 

Neighborhoods in New York in the early thir- 
ties were more nearly communities than they will 
ever be again. Here on summer evenings either 
seated on the balconies or on the "stoops" there 
was much visiting to -and fro. It was for this 
reason that these places became as much a loca- 
tion of social activities as did the drawing rooms 
of the interiors during the winter. The same 
pride of well designed surroundings was ever 
present. 

The yard at the rear of this house abuts on the 
easterly end of Macdougal Alley, vddely known 
as the place where numerous artists of fame, 
wealth and social position have created a pictures- 
que locality, the mecca of every rural visitor to « 
New York. 

It is pathetic to men born and residing in New 
York for more than sixty years to mark the 
changes that have occurred in the Washington 
Square district. In the early 70's, North Wash- 
ing-ton Square, on which is located the subject of 
this sketch, was occupied by the stately houses of 
those among whom the late Ward McAllister 
counted the "400" as constituting the very cream 
of New York society. These one-time prominent 
people have with few exceptions moved from the 
neighborhood. The aristocratic seclusion that was 
once maintained became no longer possible. The 
towering apartment house, the church settlement, 
on the south, and the gradual encroachment of an 
undesirable lot of citizens haVe robbed the neigh- 
borhood of its semi-isolation. 

Yet, today, there may be seen a solitary but 
well appointed carriage with two well groomed 
horses; on the box a portly coachman and by his 
side a slender footman, both in the most correct 
livery. There they await the coming of the mis- 
tress of the house who in spite of the dangers of 
the swiftly moving motor car, proceeds to ride as 
she has done for many years past, up Fifth Ave- 
nue and into the park for the daily airing. 

But the mnrch of progress is irresistible. It 
will not bo long before this, last of an old order, 
will have passed, and we shall only know customs 
as recent as a quarter of a century as traditions. 
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OLD TOWISr HALL, HAETFOED, CONN. 

TN 1639, the freemen of Newtown, Conn., now 
-^ called Hartford, met and adopted the famous 
Fundamental Order of Connecticut, the first writ- 
ten constitution adopted by a people that ever 
organized a government. For this reason, his- 
torians are wont to declare Hartford "The Birth- 
place of American Democracy." 

The sentiment of Independence thus early dis- 
played and which grew to such successful propor- 
tions more than a hundred years later, f otind Hart- 
ford ever the center of the political activity that 
led to the Eevolutionary War and the independ- 
ence of the Colonies. 

It is fortunate that the spirit of patriotism 
should so warmly be espoused by the people of 
Hartford from so early a 'period. It is for this 
reason that we have had preserved to us so many 
splendid examples of our Colonial building. The 
old town hall at Hartford was built as a state 
house in 1796. Its classic lines and correct pro- 
portions are the pride of the citizens of Hartford 
and the delight of those who have been so for- 
tunate as to visit that city. 

So carefully have all the various details of this 
fine old building been preserved, so reverentially 
have its restorers proceeded with their work, that 
the building may today be viewed almost exactly 
as it stood 125 years ago. 

Who designed this fine old building we do not 
know but it is known, for there is much tangible 
evidence all over New England, that the master 
builders of our colonial period, founded every- 
_thing they created on the most classically correct 
principles of good architecture. The longer they 
remain as evidence of good, honest and well con- 
sidered structvires, the stronger is their appeal. 
One is led to wonder why with stich excellent ex- 
amples close at hand there should be erected build- 
ings that suffer so badly by comparison. 



PATCHIN PLACE, TENTH STEEET, 
NEW YOEK CITY 

LYING in the very heart of Greenwich Village 
is Patchin Place. So well protected is it in 
its privacy and the absence of contact with the 
busy New York of today, that one has to search 
keenly for this quaint old neighborhood — almost 
the last record of a dignified residence location. 

Patchin Place is located on that slanting direc- 
tion of Tenth Street which inconsistently as it may 
seem crosses Ninth and Fourth Streets in its prog- 
ress toward the Hudson Eiver. Halfway of the 
block between Sixth and Greenwich Avenues this 
little group of well proportioned houses lies in a 



veritable cul-de-sac. Its narrow sidewalks are 
simple approaches for the dozen houses which, six 
abreast, front on an equally narrow roadway. 
From close to the building line there spring trees 
whose tops meet in a leafy arch that embowers 
the place. Standing with one's back to the wall 
that serves as a barrier to the further extension 
of the place and, on a moonlight night, looking 
through a tracery of leaves toward the spires and 
minarets, of the court building on the opposite side 
of Tenth Street, it is difficult to imagine that one 
is exactly in the center of Greenwich Village-^ 
a bustling, ever restless part of the city. The 
isolation is complete. The hum and jarring noises 
of the city's traffic, the rumble of the nearby 
elevated trains, all those many discordant ele- 
ments of city life are hushed to stillness in Patchin 
Place. 

Who built this row of fine old houses we do 
not know, for diligent inquiry has not enabled us 
to discover the identity of the architect. But they 
arose during a period when the classically correct 
proportioning of solids to voids was considered 
the very essence of good architectural design. It 
seems futile to hope that this quaint location can 
very long withstand the progress of the city's 
growth, but it is reassuring to have been able to 
observe on the occasion of a recent visit to Patch- 
in Place that certain necessary repairs and res- 
torations were in progress. This gives rise to the 
hope that the present owners realize the artistic 
and historical significance of this little gem and 
are desirous of keeping it as it always has been. 



ST. GEOEGE'S CHUECH, HEMPSTEAD, 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YOEK 

WHO designed and built this church is not of 
record. It is one pf the few remaining 
two-story meeting houses that stand a relic of that 
past when our forefathers either had or took the 
time formally to express the religion that so 
dominated their daily lives. 

Like the old church at Lyme, designed origin- 
ally, it is claimed, by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
made famous by the brush of Childe Hassam, this 
Long Island church stands as a solemn reminder 
of a day when the chiirch was interwoven into not- 
only the religious but- the social activities of com- 
nuinities. Its quaint churchyard, where "each in 
his narrow bed forever laid, the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep," forms a sacred enclosure in 
which there has been reared this church. 

Its square tower and clock with the latticed 
windowed cupola suggest those types erected 
when the dwellers on the shore of Long Island 
Sound and our New England coast were either 
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seafaring or intimately connected with our then 
important shipping industry. From these cupolas 
or the balconies that often surrounded them, 
anxious eyes peered out to sea to mark, if they 
might, the familiar sail of some long overdue ship. 
The intimate relation of these country meeting- 
houses, the fact that they not only served as places 
of worship but also as community centers, caused 
them to be regarded with deep reverence and en- 
abled them to receive all the affectionate care that 
it was possible to give to their design, planning 
and maintenance. 



ST. MAKK'S IN THE BOUWEEIE 

pETEE STUYVESANT, that famous old 
-*- Dutch Governor of New York, about 1760, 
within the sound of the bell that hung in the low 
belfry of the chapel that once stood on the site of 
the church founded the community of St. Mark's 
in the Bouwerie. In 1Y95 the present edifice was 
built. 

With perhaps the exception of the erection of 
a few stately mansions surrounded by wide parks 
or grounds, this quaint old neighborhood saw few 
important changes up to the outbreak of the Civil 
War. The Bouwerie was a winding, dusty road- 
way that led from the city northward. It was a 
favorite walk and place for summer outings. The 
land sloped by gentle undulations to the East 
River. 

St. Mark's, while not of first importance from 
an architectural viewpoint, is of moment as being 
the second oldest church structure on Manhattan 
Island. Over zealous restorers have from time to 
time somewhat marred the classic correctness of 
its original lines. But even such vandal hands 
cannot rob this venerable structure or the neigh- 
borhood which it has dominated for so many years 
of the interest which surrounds it. 

Fortunately St. Mark's has escaped the fate 
which has overtaken St. John's Church on the 
west side, and it will probably stand for many 
years as it has stood in the past, the symbol of a 
God-fearing citizenry who clung to the traditions 
of their ancestors and with the utmost solicitude 
preserved an edifice so closely woven with the re- 
ligious and social life of old New York. 



ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH YARD, HEMP- 
STEAD, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 

THE casual observer, untrained in apprecia- 
tion of good art and its correct architec- 
tural expression, would perhaps pass with but 
indifferent glance this "bit" that has arrested Mr. 
Eggers in his tramp about Hempstead and caused 



him to set down with his usual facility and hap- 
piness of expression a most interesting and worth 
while motive. 

In another illustration the front of this church 
is illustrated. The present illustration shows the 
conscientious manner in which the colonial master 
builder set about his work. This Doric pillared 
porch with its well proportioned cornice might 
serve as a correct interpretation of one of the 
orders. 

Hempstead has an interesting colonial history, 
and has been the theatre of many important in- 
cidents during the struggle for American inde- 
pendence. Hempstead was settled by a group of 
New Englanders in 1643. The Presbyterian 
church, organized in the following year, claims 
to be the oldest Presbyterian society in the 
country. 

St. George's, while of later erection, dates back 
to the early history of the town. It owns a com- 
munion service said to have beeii presented by 
Queen Anne. 



DETAIL OF DOORWAY, OLD TOWN HALL, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

THE doorways of the public buildings in New« 
England erected during our Colonial period 
have become accepted as the most valuable preced- 
ents of correct proportion. Our readers will agree 
that the present example is worthy to be classed 
as a fine example of good proportion and correct 
design. It carries with it all the marks of long 
usage and bears the old hardware or a replica of 
the original, that adds a graceful simplicity to the 
whole effect. 



DYOKMAN FARM HOUSE, BROADWAY 
AND 200TH STREET,^ NEW YORK 

THE New Yorker, whose boyhood recollec- 
tions go back half a century, will recall that 
having ventured through those dark tree-embower- 
ed lanes which parallel the Hudson, or along the 
seldom frequented continuation of vs^hat we now 
call Broadway or the Boston Post Road, he came 
finally to the Dyckman Farm, whose, tolling 
meadows reached down to the Hudson River. 

There he found a low' gambrel roofed farm 
house which even then showed all the weather 
marks of old age. There were Dyckmans living 
there then, and there they continued to live until 
about 18T1, when the phenomenal progress of the 
city northward had surrounded the farm with a 
well developed suburban community. 

The Dyckman house is a good example of the 
type of house that the early Dutch settler on Man- 
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hattan Island and across the Hudson in New Jer- 
sey so much affected. Long and low, these houses, 
correctly proportioned at the outset, received 
equally well considered additions as the needs of 
the increasing family demanded. In the present 
instance the "wing" of this house is of earlier 
date than the main building, which was built in 
1783. 

Owing to the generosity of Dyckman descend- 
ants, this old farm house has been restored as far 
as possible to its former condition, and with the 
ground about it presented to the City of New 
York as a historical museum and park. 



STKEET BEIDGE, HAKTFOKD, CONN. 

'' I "'HE master builders, during the Colonial 
-■■ period, were a conscientious lot of men. 
Everything they did received the same careful 
study, the same painstaking care in the working 
out of every essential thing to create a proper 
result. 

This statement finds proof in the design of the 
bridges they erected, and the one chosen as the 
subject of Mr. Eggers' sketch is a fine example. 

JMany of these early bridges are models of good 
masonry design. Their rugged surfaces after 
centuries of exposure have taken on a very fine 
"patina" that delights the eye of the artist. To 
add to the picturesque effect there is often a back- 
ground of foliage that at places trails on the 
water's surface in the summer days or in winter 
gives a delicate framing for the tracery of trees 
and shrubs. 

When carefully designed, an old bridge will 
have to architects the same artistic appeal as old 
houses. Their study, and the setting forth of 
their well considered outlines as a means of graph- 
ic preservation is therefore very much worth while. 



HOUSE IN LITCHFIELD, CONN., 
BUILT IN 1771 

THE history of Litchfield is interwoven in the 
most interesting way with the early period 
of New England. It has been the home of many 
illustrious men and women and preserves today 
all the traditions that are so dear to the dwellers 
in these rural communities. Settled in 1720, it 
was during the Kevolutionary War used as a base 
of supplies by the Continental Army. It was to 
Litchfield in 1776 that the statue of George III, 
which, on July 9, was thrown from its pedestal on 
the Bowling Green in New York, was sent. There 
i!; was cast into bullets by the women. Jurists, 
statesmen and writers of national fame have made 
their homes in this quaint New England village. 



All the traditions of good architecture and those 
elements of refinement that marked our Colonial 
period have been carefully preserved. 

The house that Mr. Eggers has chosen as the 
subject of his sketch is exactly typical of many 
others that face the elm embowered roadways. Sit- 
ting close to the sidewalk these houses present a 
neighborly and a most human aspect. Their snow 
white walls are relieved by the green shutters 
while the noonday sun casts the shadows of the 
branching boughs and the leaves of the trees that 
stand as sentinels. 

Every aspect of this old house is one of refine- 
ment, of the highest development of domesticity. 
One ceases to wonder that the New England states 
have from their very beginning sent to the service 
of the country in every important station sturdy 
men and women who, with sound minds in sound 
bodies, have labored to build up this country's 
greatness. Nor will any one be able successfully 
to disprove that long residence in a home so archi- 
tecturally good will do naught but add to mental 
and moral development. 

Such restoration as found necessary to keep this 
house in good repair and fit for occupancy has 
been skilfully and reverently conducted under the 
supervision of Aymar Embury II, architect. 



MOUNT VEENON, VA., THE HOME AND 
BUKIAL PLACE OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. DETAIL OF ENTRANCE 
AND COLONNADE CONNECT- 
ING KITCHEN 

/^N the right bank of the Potomac, in Fair- 
^^ fax County, Va., fifteen miles from Wash- 
ington, D. C, is Mount Vernon, the one time 
home and final burial place of George Washing- 
ton. This stately house, with the ground that 
surrounds it, is typically an estate of a well-to-do 
gentleman of our early colonial period. The 
house, beautifully situated on an eminence, com- 
mands a long view of the river. It was built in 
1743 by Lawrence Washington, an older brother 
of George, and was called Mount Vernon after 
Admiral Vernon, iinder whom Lawrence Wash- 
ington served in the British Navy. 

A hovise so well known and so reverently re- 
garded by all patriotic Americans will need no 
further description. 

The motive selected by Mr. Eggers for the 
present sketch shows the entrance front as the 
visitor approaches the house from the public 
highway. The colonnade connects the main 
building with the kitchen, a detached building, 
a portion of which is shown on the extreme right 
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of the sketch. Passing through the colonnade and 
kitchen, the visitor emerges on a short lane, 
bordered on either side by the many dependent 
buildings that were necessary in the domestic ad- 
ministration of so large an estate. There are 
coach houses, spinning houses, harness shops, a 
bakery and all of the many rooms and detached 
buildings that made housekeeping in early colonial 
times an earnestly studied occupation. 

Further removed were grouped the cabins, in 
which were lodged the slaves. Every aspect of 
Mount Vernon suggests culture. The architec- 
ture of the hoiise and all the buildings that sur- 
rimnd it accents the refinement of style that char- 
acterized the Georgian Period. 



THE OLD DANIEL LAKE HOUSE, 
STATEN ISLAND, NEW YOEK 

WHEN in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, the Dutch settled on Manhattan 
Island, they soon began the preparation for the 
colonization of the valley of the Hudson Kiver. 
It is in this district which also includes Staten 
Island in New York Harbor, that there are to be 
found many examples of gambrel roofed houses, 
the present illustration being typical. 

The heavy walls of these houses were, construct- 
ed of stone and were usually pointed up with 
white mortar. The roofs were low and of moder- 
ate pitch for about ten feet both ways from the 
ridge. From this point the angle was sharper to 
near the eaves, where it curved gracefully out- 
ward, extending from four to six feet. This broad 
expanse of roof surface made the upper stories of 
the house uncomfortably hot in summer and equal- 
ly uncomfortable during the rigorous winters. To 
overcome these undesirable conditions, hay was 
often placed between the rafters, which no doubt 
acted in a measure as a non-conductor. It is in- 
teresting to note the gradual development of the 
overhanging roof in the architecture of modern 
suburban houses, where porches are planned be- 
neath it. 

The gambrel roof as a rule is the dominating 

feature in corresctly assigning the Dutch Colonial. 

In tracing the origin of the name, gambrel, we 

have for authority Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 

in his "The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table," 

writes : 

"Know old Cambridge, Hope you do, 
"Born there? Don't say so? I was, too. 
"Born in a house with a gambrel roof— 
"Standing still, if you must have proof. 
"Gambrel? Gambrel? Let me beg 
"You'll look at a horse's hinder leg. 
"First great angle above the hoof — ^ 

"That's the gambrel, hence gambrel-roof. ' 



ON THE GREEN, PLYMOUTH, CONN. 

RUEAL New England abounds in picturesque 
small towns, all kid ovit with orderly care. 
Each has its spacious common, or city park 
bordered on four sides by stately elms, through 
the dense foliage of which may be seen well de- 
signed white houses with green shutters. In these 
white houses, in many instances, there have lived, 
from the time of earliest settlement, families 
whose members have figured in all the town's ac- 
tivities. As a rule one side of the Commons was 
set apart as location for the meeting house, the 
town hall, the school and other village buildings. 

Mr. Eggers has sketched with his usual fine 
perception of the architectural essentials, that sec- 
tion of the village green at Plymouth set apart 
for the church, with its stately colonnade and the 
adjacent school house. More and more each year 
do these fine old New England villages attract a 
class of people who best appreciate the quiet rest- 
fulness that residence in them affords. And it 
is good to know that these new residents soon im- 
bibe the same reverential attitude toward the 
traditions of the place that form a religious part 
of the everyday life of the older inhabitants. 

The commercialism of a period that until re- 
cently menaced the safety of these old towns and 
their locallv historic btiildings is now giving 
place to a feeling of deep respect. The evidence 
is to be found in the solicitous care of these old 
structures and a correct protective attitude toward 
them. 



DETAIL OF A HOUSE IN LITCHFIELD, 
CONN. 

THE carpenter-architects of the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries were 
very often men of much refinement of mind and 
undoubtedly the most skilful of craftsmen. While 
the dominating influences which controlled their 
work were those , gained through knowledge of 
earlier English examples, they, it would appear, 
combined with such knowledge a cleverness of 
adaptation that stamped a certain originality on 
their own work. 

The present illustration is a good example in 
point. Mr. Eggers has sketched this most interest- 
ing "bit" with his usual keen perception of archi- 
tectural significance. It is a most interesting 
variation of an often-seen motive of design. 

The sense of domestic seclusion conveyed by 
this sketch is perfect. It suggests the type of 
house affected by the upper middle class during 
the' early part of the nineteenth century. There 
can be no doubt but that houses of this character 
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stimulated better ways of living and higher ideals 
of citizenship. After the Civil War there was 
undoubtedly a decadence of our domestic types 
of architecture which continued for many years. 
But today we may take comfort in the fact that 
the development of the country house, by archi- 
tects in the United States, is reaching the highest 
dignity and exerting the same influence as did 
those of the period represented in the present 
sketch. 



GATEWAY TO THOMAS COWLES HOUSE, 
FARMINGTOE", CONN. 

THE Thomas Cowles place at Farmington, 
Connecticut, was probably built by Judah 
Woodruff, who in his day was the leading builder 
in western Connecticut. 

George Clarence Gardner, in an article in The 
Georgian Period, on "The Men Who Designed 
the Old Colonial Buildings," states : 

"Strictly speaking, up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century I know of no architects in 
America ; but if various records and histories 
speak truly, fully 100 years before this time plans 
and elevations of buildings were prepared and 
drawn for the distinct pxirpose of either imitating 
or improving on English models and the men who 
did this may be divided into two types, the car- 
penter-architect and the amateur architect." 

It is to the former class that Woodruff undoubt- 
edly belonged, and that he worked with skill and 
built honestly is shown in his excellent works 
throughovit the theatre of his well directed activi- 
ties. 

The gate to the Thomas Cowles house in Farm- 
ing-ton, reveals in all its features the same ele- 
ments of good design as does the house to which 
it is the point of main approach- Fortunately, 
its excellence is apparent to the present ovniers, 
for it remains in a state of good repair, and serves 
to arrect the trained eye of the passer-by, as a 
silent witness of a period when our forefathers 
led the most cultured lives, surrounded by every 
attainable expression of their refinement. 



OLD SHOP, LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

LITCHFIELD'S history dates from its set- 
tlement in 1720. It grew as all New Eng- 
land towns of earlier settlement grew with wind- 
ing streets and shaded lanes which truly typified 
the simple character of the early inhabitants. 

Its builders built as did all the early New Eng- 
landers with a fine regard for the basic elements 
of good architecture and even the humble shop 
was not too insignificant to receive the careful 



thought of its designer. There is a most satis- 
factory indication of good design and honest 
building in the present subject so well presented 
by Mr. Eggers, who found many equally satis- 
factory subjects for his book of sketches during 
a visit to old Litchfield. Litchfield preserves its 
traditions, which teem in historic association, and 
it is equally proud of its record as the birthplace 
of many illustrious men. 

The first law school founded in the United 
States was at Litchfield, as was also the first 
"woman's seminary," the forerunner of the wo- 
man's college. Lyman Beecher, the father of 
Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
was a much respected pastor of a Litchfield 
church, and it was in Litchfield that Henry Ward 
Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe were bom. 
Ethan Allen was also born in Litchfield. 

When the murmurings that marked the days 
before "the shot heard round the world" was fired 
at Lexington, and the Revolutionary struggle was 
begun, Litchfield had rounded out a half century 
of growth. Many old buildings stand today that 
stood then as silent witnesses to the part this 
quaint New England town played when it sent 
its manhood forth to join the Continental armies. 



IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, MOUNT 

VERNON, VA., THE HOME OF 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

'' I ""HE subject of the present sketch is a view 
-'- of the gardens, which with their walks and 
terraces and essential buildings remain today as 
planned by Washington. 

These lawns and gardens are on the West side 
of the house, where was the approach from the 
public highway. They comprised about twenty 
acres and were enclosed by brick walls. One of 
the two small octagon garden houses erected by 
Washington is shown in the sketch. These were 
built to store seeds and tools. They have brick 
bases and are boarded in imitation of stone forms, 
after the manner of the dwelling house. 

Just what are these elements of greatness that 
make Washington the central figure of his age 
and have with each succeeding year caused his 
memory to be held in ever increasing respect, it 
would be difficult to define. Yet, the spirit of 
the man pervades today these historic localities. 
The visitor will note the absence of noisy hilar- 
iousness that usually marks the tourists to historic 
shrines. Perhaps it is because in a small tomb, 
but a few steps away rest the bones of Washing- 
ton. If the visitor fails to sense the nearness of 
the illustrious dead, he will have a solemn re- 
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minder in the tolling of the bell of some passing 
ship of war on the Potomac river, whose officers 
and men stand at silent salute. 

From 1743 to 1859 Mount Vernon was held 
in possession of members of the Washing-ton 
family. In 1859 it was purchased by the Mount 
Vernon Ladies' Association. Since then the re- 
storation of the place has been effected, much of 
the original furniture reclaimed and installed. 
Today Mount Vernon stands as nearly as it did 
when Washington lived there as human endeavor 
can make possible. 



DOOR OF A DUTCH FARM HOUSE, 
NORTH PATERSOJSr, N. J. 

TN another plate there was illustrated a gani- 
-■■ brel-roof house, located on Staten Island in 
New York Harbor. While, as stated, this type of 
house was typical of the earlier form built by the 
Dutch when they settled along the Hudson River 
Valley, the later coming of the English and the 
intermingling of settlers from two countries so 
widely differing in their architectural traditions 
undoubtedly exerted certain influences, one on 
the other. 

While the doorway which Mr. Eggers has drawn 
for the present illustration is strongly influenced 
by the later Georgian motives as developed in this 
country, it appears to be an original part of an 
otherwise typically Dutch house. The door is 
divided after the Dutch fashion into two separate- 
ly movable leaves and the stone door sill un- 
doubtedly has its placement as part of the Dutch 
custom. But the general detail of the frame of 
the door is equally and unmistakably a relic of 
our early English Colonial architecture. 

The paneling at the sides of this entrance is 
apparently hinged so as to close and form an outer 
ddor, a wise precaution in a section where the 
winters were often extremely rigorous. It be- 
comes interesting in studying a detail of this 
character to note the effect of social conditions on 
the development of architectural details. 



TRINITY CHURCH, NEWPORT, R. I. 

NEWPORT, Rhode Island, sometimes called 
the "social capital of the United States," 
was even before the outbreak of the Revolution 
socially and industrially important. During the 
occupation of Newport by the British, a fire de- 
stroyed a large part of the town. Among the few 
structures to escape the flames was Trinity 
Church, the subject of this sketch. As a result of 
military operations Newport became almost de- 
populated, but through all the vicissitudes of the 



Revolutionary struggle, "old Trinity" passed 
safely. 

In its architecture Trinity resembles many 
other churches built in New England during the 
early history of the Colonies, and while preserv- 
ing the dignity and. quiet refinement that charac- 
terized the early meeting houses, its chief claim 
is its - association with stirring scenes of early 
wars and the reverential aspect of the people who 
stoutly guarded this sacred building from every 
threatened danger. 

Old Newport presents a picturesque contrast to 
the newer section, wherei now the mansions of the 
newly rich flaunt their pride of wealth before the 
observer. In the old town the houses are small, 
wooden structures, the streets are quaint and nar- 
row and there is a restful feeling about the en- 
tire section. 

In earlier days the waterfront was the scene of 
bustling activity. Newport is an ideal harbor for 
ships of even the largest draft. From this port 
there cleared to sail the waters of the seven seas 
tall sparred ships whose cargoes formed a con- 
siderable part of our American commerce. At 
that time the spire of Trinity dominated the town 
f.nd it served as a landmark for incoming ships 
and a beacon of hope to the home-coming sailor. 

DOORWAY, TRINITY CHURCH, 
NEWPORT, R. I. 

I ""HIS doorway indicates the conscientious at- 
-'■ tention with which the Colonial builder- 
architect worked. Its moldings and fluted pilas- 
ters show the handmade work that makes a Colo- 
nial detail a thing of art and beauty as opposed 
to the machine cut moldings of the present. 

The two-story meeting houses in New England 
are of unusual interest, and while many of theni 
architecturally present a better result, we doubt 
if any of our early churches have received more 
solicitous care or have been more reverently re- 
garded than Trinity at Newport. 



OLD STATE HOUSE, NEWPORT 

' I ""HE public buildings designed during our 
-■- early Colonial period are, in general, ex- 
cellent in design. 

While simple in style they have a certain eleg- 
ance that may properly furnish inspiration to 
modern desig-ners. It is in its disciplined and al- 
most universal refinement and dignity that lies 
the chief beauty of this work. Even when the earlv 
builders sought to venture on display they seem- 
ed to possess an innate sense of good breeding 
-((rhich taught them to avoid the vulgar and the 
eccentric. 
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This rugged refinement is shown in the fact 
tliat classic detail was a common language, and 
even the humblest carpenter was able to use it 
with intelligence and appropriateness to express 
the joy he evidently found in his work. 

The State House at JSTevrport was built in 1743, 
and Eichard Munday was its architect. Olaff C. 
Revin, writing in the Georgian Period of Munday 
and his work, states: "This building is sym- 
metrical, well proportioned and quiet. For sug- 
gestion Munday depended on the type then in 
vogTie. * * * Tlie dimensions are forty feet 
by eighty. Honestly constructed of brick and 
stone, it bravely promises to weather the seasons 
for many generations to come." 

Some critics of the architecture of ovir Colonial 
period have contended that, while its purity and 
classic beauty cannot be questioned, it was never- 
theless based purely on domestic types. This 
State House at Newport is cited as a case to prove 
this contention. 



T 



THE BILLOP HOUSE, STATEK" ISLAND 

HE Billop House is one of the earliest ex- 
amples of American architecture. From its 
first beginnings it has been linked with events in 
American histoi-y that have endeared it as the 
background for many legends. 

At a time back in the 1660's the Duke of York 
claimed Staten Island as part of the colony of 
New York. New Jersey also wanted possession. 
In order to give his decision the semblance of fair- 
ness the Duke ruled that all islands lying in or 
near the harbor which could be circumnavigated 
in twenty-four hours were to belong to New York 
and the others to New Jersey. In those slow old 
days this was a tedious process and the Duke was 
put to it to find a competent sailor. It was Cap- 
tain Christopher Billop, in command of a small 
vessel, who succeeded, and this act won from the 
Duke of York a tract of land containing 1,16.'! 
acres. 

The house here illustrated, located at Totten- 
ville, is the oldest structure in Staten Island and 
was built by Billop soon after the land was pre- 
sented to him in 1668. It stands a little way be- 
yond a group of farmhouses under the shade of 
huge trees generations old, such as one rarely sees 
in this part of the world, where axes and forest 
fires have wrought havoc. 

During the Eevolution, Generals Howe, Corn- 
wallis, Clinton, Burgoyne and others were enter- 
tained there. Under the roof of the Billop House 
was held the only peace conference of the Eevolu- 
tion, which took place on Sepltember 6, 1776. 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Edward 



Rutledge had been appointed by the Continental 
Congress to confer with the English on the issues 
of the war. The house was used as a barracks 
during the Revolution and in the cellar there is a 
brick vault and dvmgeon, large and finely arched, 
which is said to have been put to stern use. It 
is believed that an underground passage was made 
at that time, leading down to the river, a distance 
of two hundred yards. 

The gloomy tales of the dungeon, the suffering 
prisoners, the underground passage, are only one 
side of the old house's history. Gay and spark- 
ling scenes took place above. Many a banquet 
did the old manor see; many a daintily brocaded 
lady, many a gallant, ruffled and powdered gentle- 
man. Its rise and fall encompass perhaps every 
human emotion and it is one of the honored land- 
marks of a rich country. 



ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, 
STATEN ISLAND 

'' I ""HE sketch shown, represents a structure in 
-'- its two hundred and fourteenth year of 
existence. In 1908, upon the completion of its 
two hundredth anniversary, a tablet was placed 
upon its wall to commemorate the fact that it has 
held its own since the days when Queen Anne 
gave it the royal charter under which it was es- 
tablished. 

Romance has surrounded this quaint parish 
since long before Revolutionary days and it ha? 
done its share in making the history of the East. 
Today St. Andrew's is one of the show places of 
Staten Island. It is a modest structure of old 
gTay stone and lies off the beaten path. Yet visit- 
ors are possessed with a feeling of awe as they 
look upon the dimmed legends of stones that have 
marked graves for two centuries and picture to 
themselves the fierce fight between the Americans 
and British when this church gave protection to 
each army in turn. 

From its quiet graveyard one may look across 
the swampy fields almost to Fresh Kills. 

In October, 1776, so the story goes, the Ameri- 
cans under Gen. Hugh Mercer crossed from Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, to attack the British troops, 
stationed in Richmond, and pursued them to the 
church to which they retreated. The Americans 
stormed the building, shooting until every window 
pane was shattered and then threw stones to con- 
serve ammunition. At this, a soldier came to the 
door and stated that the troops within were ready 
to surrender, offering the explanation that the 
church was being used as a British hospital, and 
that wounded and suffering men lay within. 
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During the Revolution, when the British were 
in possession of the island, services were suspend- 
ed in all its churches except this. St. Andrew's 
was twice partly destroyed by fire, but portions 
have withstood the ravages of two centuries. In 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, there is 
treasured a silver communion service which Queen 
Anne gave the church when the charter was 
granted. 



A STREET m NEWPORT 

^ I ""HERE is nothing in the view of this quaint, 
■*- winding street, so picturesquely shown by 
Mr. Eggers, to suggest that it is a close neighbor 
to a section renowned all over the world for its 
palatial residences and the homes of multi-mil- 
lionaires. 

The native population of Newport, with com- 
mendable regard for the traditions which sur- 
round this town, have kept as far as possible free 
from incursions of modernism. The artist in 
drawing this picture has presented a street in the 
old town of Newport as it probably looked a 
century ago. 

One may almost with accuracy trace the suc- 
cessive stages of building. Undoubtedly the hous- 
es, with their gambreled gables facing on to the 
street, were the earliest types. In the distance 
rises the spire of Trinity Church, shown in an- 
other illustration. There are many well designed 
historic buildings in Newport. The neighborhood 
has long been a favorite sketching ground. 

The State House, in which is hung the original 
portrait of Washington by Gilbert Stuart, the old 
market house, dating from 1763, the Redwood 
Library and the Jewish Synagogue are among 
those best known. 



OLD TAVERN, ROSSVILLE, 
STATEN ISLAND 

STAGE coach and tavern days were picturesque 
ones during our Colonial period. With our 
present facilities for safe and quick journeys over 
long distances it is difficult to realize with what 
trepidation and great preparation our forefathers 
set about the trip from Philadelphia to Boston. 

Now a matter of hours, then a journey of 
weeks^ the venturesome traveller, we learn, was 
wont to make his will, set his house in order and 
bid his 'family a tearful good-bye. It was only 
the rich and important who could afford the ex- 
pense of these long stage coach trips and it is for 
this reason that these taverns are in a sense his- 
torical landmarks. 

At one time or another they have sheltered the 



great men who were active during our Colonial 
period. 

The tavern at Rossville on State Island, pic- 
turesquely presented by Mr. Eggers' skillful pen- 
cil, is on the one time direct route between the 
southern and northern colonies. It was along this 
route that Washington journeyed when he set out 
for New York to take the oath of office as first 
President of the United States. 

In its architecture the tavern at Rossville fol- 
lows traditions of Dutch Colonial types. In fact 
it may be regarded as an excellent example of 
that period. Much of the picturesqueness of 
Staten Island has now disappeared and this old 
tavern is but a suggestion of what it was when 
all the village turned out to greet the arrival of 
"The Goach" and stare openmouthed at the pas- 
sengers alighting to stretch their legs after the 
long run from Trenton and to find in the low- 
eeilinged tap room the refreshment that would 
ease their fatigue and fortify them to continue 
their journey. 



OLD DUTCH FARM HOUSE, 
STATEN ISLAND 

'' I ''HE sturdy qualities of the Dutch who settled 
■^ Manhattan Island and spread out across the 
Hudson to New Jersey and seaward toward Staten 
Island are well typified in the house selected by 
Mr. Eggers for the present illustration. Low in 
height and broad in expanse, this colonial farm 
house solidly sits its site. Ones., may imagine the 
stolid burgher taking his ease on the wide spread- 
ing porch, sheltered from the oppressive heat of 
the summer sun, or during inclement days in 
winter equally snug and comfortable before the 
stone fireplace of the low beamed kitchen ceiling. 

Few of these oldtime farm houses remain, and 
when he who tramps the unfrequented highway 
comes upon one, the charm of its picturesqueness 
is appealing. 

The wide clapboarded walls and the adze-hewn 
shingles have taken on the most wonderful colors, 
the effects of many years of ageing. In some 
instances these old houses are embowered by 
climbing vines whose sturdy trunks indicate the 
many years of their growth. 



CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

TN many communities during the earlier Colo- 
■1- nial period a hobby of architecture was indulg- 
ed in by prominent citizens who" recreatively 
sought to design and plan important structures. 
These designs and plans they were able to have 
executed because of the sufficient prominence of 
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their ownership and ability to dominate the master 
builders of that day. 

In no section of the country have these amateur 
architects been more in evidence than in Phila- 
delphia and we find that of several remai^kable 
old churches to be found in that city, one of them, 
Christ Church, which is perhaps the oldest and 
largest, was begun in 1727 from designs by Dr. 
John Kersley, an amateur architect, who happens 
to have succeeded reasonably well. 

It is a pleasure to recall the reverential attitude 
of the people of Philadelphia for these old Colo- 
nial landmarks and it is through this affectionate 
care that Christ Church is today preserved as near 
as possible as originally designed and built. 



ST. 



PETEK'S CHURCH, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



ST. PETER'S CHURCH was built in 1758 
and is very similar in its treatment to Christ 
Church. It is one of the few early Colonial 
churches in Philadelphia which does not follow 
the Wrenn type. In the end of this church there 
is a palladian window similar in design to that 
shown in Christ Church and there are a number 
of similarities in the two structures. 

The upper part of the square tower of this 
church, with its slender octagonal spire, telescop- 
ing behind the battlemented roof, was added to the 
original church in 1742 by William Strickland. 
The detail shown in Mr. Eggers' sketch is a part 
of the original strjjciure.- -if 

_^. It^i«-4fltSr'esting to leaifti that in order to pro- 
vide -a means of raising the money to erect the 
steeple it was decided to hold a lottery. This 
lottery wfis advertised in? the Philadelphia jour- 
nals. Thirteg]l,m«^n■'were appointed managers, 
©f wiroffiTBraijamin Franklin was one. 



DOORWAY TO FAIRFAX HOUSE, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

AT the opening of the Revolutionary War, the 
"Virginia Fairfaxes" were the best known 
of the American Colonial pioneers of English 
birth. Thomas, sixth Baron Fairfax, had acquir- 
ed an immense estate in Virginia, which compris- 
ed about one-quarter of the entire colony. 
Though ardent loyalist during the Revolution, the 
I'airfaxes were permitted to dwell in peace in 
their manor house near Winchester. 

The sketch presented by Mr. Eggers shows the 
Fairfax house in Alexandria, Va. It is typical 
of the best work of this period, and undoubtedly 
was the product of one of those now unknown 
carpenter-architects who so efficiently built along 



our Eastern seaboard during the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. This house stands today but little 
changed from its original design, and the porch 
selected by Mr. Eggers as the subject of the pres- 
ent sketch is one of the many that have given in- 
spiration to architects as among the best details 
of our Colonial period. These carpenter-archi- 
tects unquestionably worked, as did our great 
modern painters, to achieve simplicity with full- 
ness. It is the outstanding characteristic of all 
of our best early Colonial work, and the result 
is a purity of classic beauty that is unsurpassed. 



KITCHEN WING, MOUNT VERNON, VA. 

THE kitchen wing of Mount Vernon shown 
in the present sketch is reached by the ar- 
caded passage which projects above the boxwood 
hedge. The low building at the left is the kitchen. 
Its large expanse was necessary in the preparation 
of the food for the Washington family and the 
many dependents that were required in the con- 
duct of so large an estate. The wide, open kitch- 
en fireplace stands as it did in Washington's time, 
and is equipped with the many and ingenious 
utensils that contributed to produce the sumptuous 
banquets that marked the hospitality of a Vir- 
ginia gentleman. 

Owing to the well directed work of a patriotic 
society of women. Mount Vernon and all of its 
dependent buildings have been restored. 

It was here that the lordly Fairfaxes, who own- 
ed much of the surrounding country, were ac- 
customed to visit, and it will not require a wide 
stretch of imagination by those familiar with 
Colonial customs to imagine the great deeds of 
cookery that were performed in this kitchen when 
these and other illustrious people were guests at 
Mount Vernon. 



PORTICO, LEE MANSION, 
ARLINGTON, VA. 

'' I ""HIS mansion and the lands embraced in the 
-^ Arlington National Cemetery surrounding 
it, marks one of the most important locations in 
American history. It will always remain closely 
associated with the name of General Robert E. 
Lee, the commander of the armies of the South- 
ern Confederacy, for it was here that he made his 
home during thirty years. He left it to join the 
armies of the South, never to return to it. 

In the early days of the Civil War this man- 
sion was taken over by the authorities and after 
much litigation, finally became legally the pro- 
perty of the Government and the grounds which 
surrounded it were acquired for purposes of a 
national cemetery. 
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This historic building receives the utmost care 
and has been preserved so as to retain all the as- 
pects of the day when it was the central feature 
of the estate of one of the most representative Vir- 
ginia families. 



DETAIL OF A CHUKCH ON CHARLES 
STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 

'' I ""HE First Presbyterian Church of Baltimore 
■•- was erected about 1817, from plans by M. 
Godefroy, Architect. 

Baltimore abounds in notable ecclesiastical 
structures, and those dating during the early 
years of the nineteenth century have the attributes 
of good architecture that marked the period. 

The artist who has drawn this notable series of 
early American architecture, and the writer who 
has added these brief notes of description, have 
by intimate association with the work of these 
clever designers and builders, acquired a deep re- 
spect for it. If the publication of these sketches 
serves to impress on those who scan them, the 
gi-eat merit of the early architectural work in this 
country and the necessity for its careful preserva- 
tion, the object sought has been attained. 



CHRIST CHURCH AND GRAVEYARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

IN a previous plate there was illustrated a view 
of Christ Church and this is now supplement- 
ed by Mr. Eggers' sketch of the wall surrounding 
the old churchyard wherein lie the remains of 
many men and women who actively participated 
in affairs during the early period of the forma- 
tion of the United States. 

In the present sketch Mr. Eggers has shown 
the iron railing set into the wall through which 
the passer-by may view the grave of Benjamin 
Franklin and stop to do him the homage of a pas- 
sing thought. The tomb, a slab of stone set flat, 
for Franklin was an unpretentious man, bears the 
inscription "Benjamin and Deborah Franklin, 
11-90." 



CENTRAL MOTIVE, OLD STATE HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA 

THE central motive and tower of the Old 
State House in Philadelphia provides the 
subject of Mr. Eggers' sketch. While the build- 
ing was started in 1729, the tower was not added 
until about 1751. 

In the belfry of this tower there was hung the 
bell that "proclaimed' liberty throughout all the 
land to all the inhabitants thereof." To the great 
disappointment of all the people, this bell was 



cracked at its first trial by a stroke of its own 
clapper. 

The Declaration of Independence while draft- 
ed, passed and signed in Independence Hall, was 
not, as many mistakenly infer, proclaimed from 
that rostrum. It was read from the platform of 
a small observatory to a vast concourse assembled 
in Independence Square, as it is now called. 



PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

THE Pennsylvania Hospital, is one of the 
most venerated and venerable structures in 
Philadelphia. Founded in 1751, largely through 
the efforts of Benjamin Franklin, it is maintained 
entirely by private subscription. It is the oldest 
institution of its kind in America. 

In its architecture it follows closely the lines of 
the important buildings erected during our Colo- 
nial period. 



OLD STATE HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA 

I ""HE Old State House in Philadelphia, the 
*■ birthplace of our national life, was begun 
in 1729. Its progress toward completion was 
slow, and when the Assembly met for the first 
time in this building in 1735 it was far from 
finished. The historic chamber, known as In- 
dependence Hall, was not completed until 1742. 

The graceful lines o £-^t.tiis histnrip. structure 
present a fine example 
ture. The building is 
fine sense of fitness and; 

In its original settinr 
trees and formed a pai 
gained for Pennsylvania its sylvaiTna 




WASHINGTON MONUMENT, BALTIlilORE 

"DALTIMORE'S title as "The Monumental 
-■-' City" is derived less from the number of its 
monuments than from the early date at which the 
Washington Monument in Mount Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, was erected. 

This stately shaft rises 164 feet and is sur- 
mounted by a heroic figure of General Washing- 
ton. The monument was built in 1815. Of the 
many monuments of Washington erected all over 
the United States none is more dignified or has a 
finer setting than this one. 

The citizens of Baltimore, with a true sense of 
the artistic, have completed a scheme for the de- 
velopment of the Mount Vernon Place section, 
and in this scheme the Washington Monument 
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will become the dominating feature. The plans 
for this dignified city development were worked 
oiit by Thomas Hastings, architect. 



TEINITY "OLD SWEDES" CHUECH, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

npRINITY, the "Old Swedes" Church at Wil- 
-*- mington, Del., was built in 1698, and is still 
in admirable repair and regular use. It is in- 
teresting not alone becaiise it offers a picturesque 
effect, but also for the reason that the many re- 
storations and additions have been so carefully 
and skilfully adjusted that it is only those fami- 
liar with this church who do not imagine that the 
entire structure did not originate at the same 
date. 

The tower was not added until 1802, and it 
was only fifty years ago that the south porch with 
its big round arch was built. This was not done 
through any motive to. secure an architectural ef- 
fect, but because it was found necessary to buttress 
the south wall. It is fortunate that someone with 
artistic knowledge accomplished this task in the 
present very satisfactory manner. 

The interior is less changed than the exterior, 
and is practically the same as it was in the eight- 
eenth century. 



PORTICO OF "HOMEWOOD" 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

W'' HEN" Charles^ Carroll, Jr., built his house 
^_^j^_j^, -ff- in isaltimore m 1804, he had for an archi- 
tect one of the carpenter-architects who so clever- 
built along the Atlantic seaboard during the 
sA ffae ■ eighteenth and the opening years of 
iineteenth,j3entu'rfes. Unfortunately the 
^li few exceptions, of these men are un- 
known, and equally unfortunately in the present 
instance. 

The subject of Mr. Eggers' sketch has long been 
regarded as one of the most valued architectural 
heirlooms. It is a satisfaction to know that it 
will be carefully preserved. Now the property of 
Johns-Hopkins University, it is safe to assume 
that by no chance will this architectural relic be 
permitted to fall to decay. 




OLD CUSTOM HOUSE, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Incoeeectly Titled Old Cotjet House 

THIS fine old building was built in 1819 for 
the United States Bank. In 1845 it became 
the Custom House. 

Designed by William Strickland, it represents 



his work at the early period of his activities as an 
architect. 

William Strickland and Kobert Mills, contem- 
poraneous, dominated the public buildings in this 
country. They dictated the public taste in archi- 
tecture for a full generation. 

The classic or Greek Revival was the dominat- 
ing motive of all their buildings and it is safe 
to assume that the structures erected by the gov- 
ernment from about 1820 were either designed or 
largely influenced by either Strickland (1787- 
1854) or Mills (1781-1885). 



CHRIST CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

CHRIST CHURCH in Alexandria, Va., was, 
before the addition of its present tower, 
typical of a class of church buildings erected 
during our Colonial period. It was a plain, four- 
square building, with a hip roof, and its main 
architectural features were the cornice and the 
finish of doors and windows. These received the 
considerable attention that was characteristic- of 
the work of the skilled Colonial builder. 

George Washington was one of the first vestry- 
men of this church, and the pew he occupied re- 
mains today as it was in Washington's time. 

General Eobert E. Lee, who commanded the 
Confederate forces during the Civil War, was also 
a member of this church, coming from his stately 
home in Arlington. 



A STREET SCENE IN PROVIDENCE ^^ 

\I^ HEN, in 1636, Roger Williams was expel- 
^ ^ led from Massachusetts, he journeyed along 
the shores of what is now known as Narragansett 
Bay. He bought a tract of land from the Indians 
and founded the town of Providence in Ehode 
Island. 

A complete and distinct separation was made 
between spiritual and temporal affairs. The re- 
ligious intoleration that existed in Massachusetts 
was here set aside and freedom of action in re- 
ligious matters unequivocally guaranteed. 

From the days of its founding tip to the present. 
Providence has been typically New England in its 
gi-owth and development. This may be noted in 
the older part of the city where the thoroughfares 
are narrow and crooked, and where may be found 
many interesting early American houses similar 
to the one that has been so admirably sketched by 
Mr. Eggers. 

The high box stoops shown in the illustration 
are common to New England, and many are to be 
found in Providence. They mark a certain period 
of domestic architecture. It is satisfactory to 
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know that the patriotic spirit of the people of 
Providence is the reason for the conservation of 
many of these valuable architectural details. 



A PROVIDENCE DOORYAED 

I HERE is a certain quiet refinement about 
■^ domestic life in New England seldom 
found elsewhere. This refinement is shown in the 
pride of birth that New England people so in- 
sistently proclaim, and ,this very attitude towards 
their ancestors is responsible for the mainte- 
nance, as nearly in the original as possible, of 
many of the landmarks to be found in Providence. 
This picturesque dooryard, with its well pro- 
portioned gateway, is of a house located on a 
hilly street. It is one that would attract the at- 
tention of the artist, and it has been very well 
handled by Mr. Eggers in the accompanying 
sketch. 



FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
■ PROVIDENCE 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island, may be said to 
-'- be the first home of the Baptist Church in 
America. The congregation which now worships 
in this church comprises among its members many 
of the descendants of that first congregation which, 
in 1638, organized this church, under the ministry 
of Roger Williams. 

The church is similar in design to many of 
the so-called two-story meeting houses that adorn 
New England villages and cities and which sug- 
gest, in every line, the devout spirit that has for 
so long a time maintained this chiirch and zeal- 
ously guarded its traditions. 



CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA 

THIS fine church, one of the oldest now stand- 
ing in Philadelphia, was built in 1727. Its 
history is linked with that of other and perhaps 
better known historical buildings in that city. It 
has been maintained with the most zealous care, 
as near as possible, in its original state, and is 
afl^ectionately regarded by every citizen as. one of 
the many revolutionary landmarks in which the 
people take a very proper pride. 



It is an important addition to the already large 
number of Colonial churches included in this 
series. It also presents further evidence of the 
skill and refinement of design of the builder- 
architects of the period who constructed the build- 
ings which constitute such a valuable heritage to 
every citizen of the United States. 



DOORWAY IN BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

TDRISTOL, R. I., in the opinioii of many an- 
*^ tiquarians, is located on or near the site 
where the Northmen in the year 1,000 and later, 
built the dwellings mentioned in the Icelandic 
Saga. 

This picturesque town on Narragansett Bay was 
first settled by the whites in 1680 and was in- 
corporated as a town in 1746. It is, therefore, 
among the oldest of our New England settlements. 
The boat building industry has for many years 
flourished in Bristol, and the inhabitants, many 
of whom can trace their ancestry to the early set- 
tlers, have maintained, as far as possible, all the 
earlier characteristics of this interesting town. 

The doorway sketched by Mr. Eggers and pre- 
sented in this portfolio, is typical of the large 
amount of good architectural detail in Bristol 
that has survived the many changes that have there 
been made. 



OLD STOCK EXCHANGE, 

PHILADELPHIA, 



PA. 



Incoeeectlt Titled as Old Custom House 

' I "'HIS fine old building, designed by William 
-^ Strickland, has seen many vicissitudes. It 
was built in 1831 and represents in a most digni- 
fied way that period of our architectural develop- 
ment known as the "Greek Revival." 

A drawing by Mr. Eggers of -a house at 7 State 
Street, New York, is included in the portfolio. In 
the monograph it is stated that the architect of that 
building was unknovra. Comparison with the 
present illustration would suggest that it might 
be safe to hazard an attribution to Strickland. 
Strickland was born in 1787 and died in 1854. 
The house on State Street in New York was built 
in 1830, a year earlier than the present subject, 
or when Strickland was about 43 years old. 
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